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TRANSACTIONS 

OF THE 

AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

1892. 



I. — On the Narrative Use of Imperfect and Perfect in the 

Brahmanas. 

By Prof. W. D. WHITNEY, 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 

In the classical Sanskrit, as is well known, imperfect and 
perfect and aorist are virtually equivalent tenses, freely 
coordinated in narration. In the Veda, on the other hand, 
while the imperfect has the same value as later, that of a 
simple past tense without further special implication of any 
kind, the aorist is restricted throughout to the proximate 
past, or answers very closely to our perfect with have ; and 
the perfect is differently treated in the two grand divisions 
of Vedic text, the mantra or sacred song and formula 
(chiefly hymn-text), and the brdhmana or later expository 
literature (represented especially by the treatises called 
Brahmanas). In the former of these divisions, the perfect 
has a bewildering variety of values^ that of a simple past 
or preterit, that of a proximate past (like the aorist of the 
same period), and that of a present ; in the latter division, it 
has lost the second of these three values, and has nearly lost 
(save in certain residual and increasingly infrequent cases) 
the third ; its general use is, as later, that of a narrative 
tense, equivalent to the imperfect. In all the Brahmanas, 
imperfect and perfect are both used in narration, in part 
separately and in part together ; and the usage of different 
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Brahmanas, and even of different parts of the same Brahmana, 
is considerably different. The matter is one of some interest 
in the history of development of Sanskrit syntax. In the 
first edition of my Sanskrit grammar I was able to make 
(§ 822) only a very brief and general statement respecting it ; 
in preparing to give this statement more precision in the 
second edition, I was led (particularly as being able during a 
part of the time to do no more serious work than this) to 
note in considerable detail the usage of the different Brah- 
mana texts ; and it seems worth while to report here the 
results with some fulness. Delbriick, to be sure, in his Vedic 
Syntax (1888), has treated the subject, at greater length than 
it comported with the plan of my grammar to do ; yet he is 
very far from having exhausted it, nor can I in all points 
approve the way in which it has been handled by him. 

I limit myself through6ut, of course, to &rd/imana-materia\ 
proper, or expository prose, to the exclusion of all mantra- 
material, whether metrical or non-metrical, and whether con- 
stituting part of a Brahmana or merely quoted in its text. 

We may best begin our examination with the Sama-Veda 
Brahmana known as the Paficavin$a or Tandya (or Tandya- 
Maha) Brahmana, because that shows less mixture of the 
two tenses than any other work of its class. In it the imper- 
fect is used almost exclusively in narration ; out of near 1450 
narrative tenses only 11 are perfects (about 1 to 130). Their 
distribution through the text is (omitting book i., which is 
made up entirely of mantra-material) as follows : 

Narrative Imperfects and Perfects in the Paricavihca Brahmana. 



ii. 


4 i- 


op. 


X. 


53 1- 


1 p. 


xvm. 


37 i- 


op. 


iii. 


2 





xi. 


46 





xix. 


32 





iv. 


47 





xii. 


i°3 


1 


XX. 


77 





v. 


18 





xiii. 


1 os 


3 


xxi. 


67 





vi. 


33 





xiv. 


118 


1 


xxii. 


24 





vii. 


138 





XV. 


61 





xxiii. 


26 





viii. 


158 





xvi. 


47 





xxiv. 


38 


2 


ix. 


70 





xvii. 


32 





XXV. 


47 


3 



1433 i. up. 
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Qi the eleven perfects, four (at x. 5. 7 : xii. 13. 11 : xiii. 4. 
11 : xiv. 1. 12) are cases of uvaca, 'he said,' used in reporting 
the words of an ancient sage (we shall see hereafter that this 
is not uncommon) : e.g. ' O Drta, son of Indrota (thus said 
[uvaca] Abhipratarin, son of Kaksasena), those who go to 
the top of a great tree, what becomes of them then ? ' The 
remaining seven are mingled with imperfects in the same 
passage : thus, at xxv. 6. 4-5, we have an imperfect followed 
by two perfects, and at xxv. 10. 17-18, two imperfects fol- 
lowed by a perfect, in each case without any traceable differ- 
ence of meaning; at xxiv. 18. 2 (1 i. followed by 2 p.), we 
might conjecture a distinction of continuous (i.) and momen- 
tary (p.) action, if this were not unsupported by the usage 
elsewhere of the treatise, and by that of the other Brahmanas, 
and accordingly lacking all plausibility. At xiii. 6. 9, again, 
are two perfects among imperfects : 'that demon Dlrghajihvl 
(long-tongue), sacrifice-slayer, used (i.) to lick down the sacri- 
fices ; her Indra had (i.) no hope of slaying by any magic 
{mayo) whatever. Now there was (p.) a handsome man, 
Sumitra, a Kutsa ; to him (Indra) said (i.) : " call her to 
thee"; he called (i.) her to him. She said (i.) to him: 
"surely that have I not heard (p.), but it is somehow pleasing 
to my heart (?). " ' And then between them they mastered 
and slew her (L). The first perfect here might be imagined 
to have a motive, the direct narrative being broken in upon 
by a statement of something that at the time was true ; yet 
this has too little support anywhere to be accepted. The 
other, a perfect in personal statement, is against the prevail- 
ing analogy; and the sense is obscure and the reading doubt- 
ful ; the printed text has na 'hat 'va tan nu cacruba (which 
might be meant for either cucruve or cucrava) ; but the com- 
mentary quotes and explains of it only the one word aha. 
The same story is told, at much greater length and in less 
decent fashion, in the other great Sama-Veda Brahmana, the 
Jaiminiya or Talavakara (i. 16 1-3) ; but there is nothing there 
to cast any light whatever upon the point here in question. 

I add the list of perfect forms with present sense for this 
Brahmana, in order to complete the tale of perfects, and lest 
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I may have erred in classifying one or another of them, as 
the distinction is not always altogether clear. They are : 
dadhara, vii. 4. 7 : x. 3. 13 ; 5. 3 : xi. 5. 12 ; 10. 11 : xii. 9. 16: 
xiii. 4. 2 : xxiii. 28. 6. — anace, -gate, iv. 6. 7 : vii. 6. 9, 10 : x. 
12. 10: xi. 1. 4: xvi. 6. 14. — dlddya, x. 5. 2 : xiii. n. 23: xv- 
2. 3. — dadrce, -cire, xii. 2. 7: xxv. 12. 5. — jagara, x. 4. 4. — 
pupuve, vii. 3. 1. — #/*<??>, xx. 16. I : in all, twenty-two occur- 
rences, from seven roots, or twice as many occurrences as of 
the narrative perfects. Such a relation between them is not 
found in any other text. 

In the Taittirfya-Samhita, again, in the brdnmana-parts of it 
(constituting about three-fifths of the text), we find a similar 
predominance of imperfects (about 70 to 1), and a similar lack 
of clear distinction in their use. The two tenses are dis- 
tributed in the different books (omitting the fourth, which is 
mantra only) as follows : 

Narrative Imperfects and Perfects in the Taittiriya-Samhita. 
i. 99 i. 11 p. iii. 120 i. op. vi. 472 i. 7 p. 
ii. 560 1 v. 338 6 vii. 311 4 

1900 i. 29 p. 

Here also, as above, the majority of perfects are cases of 
uvaca, used of the words of a quoted authority : thus, at ii. 6. 
2 8 , ' Kegin Satyakami said {uvaca) to Kecin Darbhya, " to- 
morrow at the sacrifice I [thou ?] shall use," ' etc. ; other 
examples occur at v. 4. 2 2 ; 6. 6 3 (tad rsir abhyanuvdcd) : vi. 
4. 5 2 ; and at vii. 4. 5* (repeated at 5. 4 s ) such an uvaca 
follows an imperfect in the same narration. At i. 7. 2, uvaca, 
' said he,' is used eleven times, in a colloquy between two 
sages ; and a single imperfect is associated with them : ' then 
they two proceeded to talk about (i. pdry avadatam) the cow.' 
Once more, at vi. 6. 2 2 " 3 , in a brief similar colloquy, we have 
uvaca twice, and papracha, ' he asked,' once. But also in the 
words of one of the collocutors in this story we find a per- 
fect and an imperfect coordinated : ' " in truth (? satyad) the 
Srfijayas perished (p. pdrd babhuvus)," said (p.) he; "verily 
the sacrifice was (i. dstt) to be established in the sacrifice, that 
the sacrificer might not perish." ' Here a distinction between 
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momentary and continuous action might again be conjectured ; 
but (as already pointed out) that distinction is in innumerable 
cases disregarded, and never attains to expression ; whence 
its recognition here is not to be admitted. Again, at v. 3. 8 1 , 
we have a perfect and an imperfect together in the same 
sentence: 'this construction Yajfiasena Caitriyayana knew 
(i.e. 'devised'; viddm cakdra, p.); by it he acquired (i.) 
cattle ' : here might be possible a distinction between an act 
and its after consequences, such as we have glimpses of, but 
no more than that, elsewhere. The only remaining passage 
where the two tenses are in any way mixed is vi. 1. 6, where, 
in the midst of the legend of Kadru and Suparni, narrated in 
(some 30) imperfects, comes in a single perfect, as follows : 
' the divines (brahmavddin) say : " in virtue of what truth did 
gayatrl, being the least of the meters, compass (pdri 'ydya, p.) 
the face of the sacrifice ? Even because she formerly (adds) 
brought (i.) the soma, therefore did she compass (i.) the face 
of the sacrifice," ' etc. (with imperfects only). Here is, to be 
sure, a break and parenthesis in the story, and we are tempted 
to render the perfect as if it were an aorist, 'hath com- 
passed ' ; but that also is a proceeding which finds too little 
support elsewhere, and the case is a problematical one. The 
same perfect, pdrl 'yaya, it may be added, is found alone with 
the same sense in three other passages, namely v. 1. 8 2 ; 2. 
3 1 ; 3. 2 4 , where we should expect rather the imperfect (as we 
actually have it in vii. 5. 8 3 ). In vii. 3. i 3 we find the perfect 
dnrciis contrasted once with the present drcanti and once 
with the future arcitdras, and are again tempted to render 
'have sung,' as a perfect used in aoristic sense (perhaps 
because no aorist from this verb occurs elsewhere) ; but I 
do not know why ' sang ' would not be equally accordant with 
Sanskrit usage. Finally, at vi. 1. 11 3 , we have the perfect 
tatana, but it is used in the exposition of a Rig-Veda verse in 
which the same form appears, and is doubtless only a transfer 
of this. 

Of perfects used in present sense this text has twenty-six 
occurrences, from five roots : namely, dadhara, i. 7. 2 J > 2 : ii. 
5. 7 6 ; 6. 2 2 (2): v. 1. io 5 ; 2. f, io* (5); 6. 5 1 - 2 (5); 7. 9 2 : 
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vi. 6. 7 2 ' 3 : vii. 2. 4 3 . — dodrava, i. 5. I 4 . — bibhaya, ii. 3. 3* — 
anace, ii. 5. 4 3 . — dadrcre, vi. 4. 2 4 (2). 

On the whole, the Taittiriya-Samhita shows no real example 
of the substitution of perfect for imperfect as narrative tense, 
nor any clearly marked distinction between the two tenses in 
the scattering instances where the perfect is used. 

In the Taittiriya-Brahmana (of which decidedly the larger 
part, about as 8 to 5, is brakmana-materia.1), the case is some- 
what different. In two of the last chapters the perfect is 
used instead of the imperfect in narrative, and its propor- 
tional frequency is accordingly raised much higher, up to 
about 1 to 20. The scheme of distribution is as follows : 

Narrative imperfects and Perfects in the Taittiriya-Brahmana. 



1. I 


1591. 


op. 


1. 


8 


17 1. 


op. 


111. 3 


17 1. 


2 p. 


2 


19 





ii. 


1 


94 





8 


36 


I 


3 


5i 







2 


264 


2 


9 


55 


I 


4 


77 







3 


155 


8 


10 


7 


26 


S 


139 


7 




7 


54 


1 


11 


27 


21 


6 


86 





iii. 


1 


104 





12 


61 


2 


7 


36 







2 


63 


3 


! 


rc-21 i. 


7/1 n. 



In this statement are omitted ii. 4-6, 8 and iii. 4-6, which 
are mantra only ; also iii. 7, which contains no example of 
either tense. 

More than three-fifths of all the perfects, it is seen, occur in 
iii. 10 and 11. And the largest body of them is found together 
in iii. 11. 8, in the legend of Nachiketas, on which the Katha- 
Up. is later grafted (see these Transactions for 1890, vol. 
xxi. p. 89-90) ; this is told in 16 perfects, among which, how- 
ever, are intercalated 4 imperfects. The change of tense is 
not unmotived ; a change of time underlies it. Twice it is 
Death's inquiry of the boy as to his personal experience : 
' Arriving, [Death] asked (p.) him : boy, how many nights 
hast thou abode (aorist) here ? Three, answered (p.) he. 
What didst thou eat (i.) the first night ? ' etc. The distinc- 
tion here for the first time illustrated is an important and 
constant one ; the tenses of personal narration are aorist and 
imperfect, the former corresponding to our perfect, or proxi- 
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mate past, the latter to our simple preterit, or indefinite past ; 
the perfect is not favored for either use. The other two 
imperfects express the after result, outside the story, of 
something told in the story : thus, ' Death told (p.) him the 
naciketa fire, and thereafter his good works were not ex- 
hausted (i.) . . . and he overcame (i.) the second death.' 

Of this latter ground of change from perfect to imperfect 
we suspected above an instance in TS. (v. 3. 8 1 ) ; but it can- 
not be illustrated by examples from other texts sufficient 
to give it the character of an established rule. There are, 
indeed, in the treatise now under discussion, and in the next 
section (hi. 11. c/ 7 ) to the one quoted above, five similar 
cases ; some one performed (p.) a certain meritorious act, and 
after it followed (i.) such and such a recompense. Then, 
again, in the following chapter (iii. 12 ; its narrative tense is 
otherwise exclusively the imperfect) is one more similar in- 
stance (5 3-4 ) : ' these Aruna Aupave^i knew (p.) ; by them he 
overcame (i.) reproach, also all evil ' ; but then unfortunately it 
is added that 'he went (p.) to heaven,' which goes far toward 
destroying our confidence in the relation surmised to be 
intended between the two preceding tenses. 

There is at iii. 10. 9 s another plain case of a quoted imper- 
fect in personal narration among perfects ; a student says, 
' thus my teacher [formerly] told (i.) me ' ; and the same 
alternation is made at iii. 2. 9 15 , though the statement quoted 
is not a personal one. In ii. 2. 7 s (repeated at 1 1 5 ), on the 
contrary, where a perfect appears in personal quotation among 
imperfects, we are doubtless to understand it as one of the 
common cases of perfect used as present: 'those [gods] in 
yonder world thirsted (i.) ; they said (i.) : verily (vat; printed 
the first time as if kf) we subsist upon (upa jijlvima) a giving 
from yonder.' 

In the two or three remaining instances of perfects and 
imperfects used together no difference of meaning seems 
recognizable : they are i. 5. 9 (6 p. interspersed among 26 i.) : 
ii. 3. io 1 " 3 (3 i. followed by 8 p.) ; 7. 18 3 (1 p. followed by 1 i.). 

Elsewhere the perfect is used alone. In iii. 10. 9 9 " 15 we 
find three groups of them (twelve in all), and in 1 1 3 " 5 another 
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group (of eight) : all plain cases of the substitution of per- 
fect for imperfect as narrative tense. Again, in iii. 2. 5* (re- 
peated at 3. 6 1 ) are two such perfects (two imperfects follow 
in 3. 6 2 , but they belong to a different story). The remaining 
examples are single perfects ; they are found at i. 5. 2 1 : iii. 
8.6*; 9. 153. 

In this text I have noted of perfects having value as 
presents only two, with six occurrences : namely, dadhara, 
i. 4. s 4 (2): iii. 2. 8 3 ; 7. 2 6 . — dadr$e, ii. 1. 2 9 ' 10 ; besides 
jijivima, as quoted above. 

Of the Taittiriya-Aranyaka only a small part is brahmana- 
material : namely, i. 22-26, 31 (in part), 32: ii. 1, 2, 7-18: 
v. (all) : vi.-ix. (the Taittirlya-Upanishad, all) : x. (the Yajftikl- 
Upanishad) 13-14, 63-64. In this the narrative tenses are 
not numerous, and the perfects are to the imperfects about 
as 1 to 9. They are thus distributed : 

Narrative Imperfects and Perfects in the Taittiriya-Aranyaka. 

i. 23. 30 i. op. v. 72 i. 1 p. ix. 10 i. n p. 

ii. 1-2 12 o viii. 90 x. o 2 

7- 18 2 3 3 7^1 — 

At x. 63, two perfects are used together in narration ; in 
all the other cases of the occurrence of perfects, they are 
mixed with imperfects. And everywhere there is no distinct 
difference of value between the two tenses, unless it be (as 
there is reason to conjecture elsewhere) a preference for 
beginning a bit of narrative with a perfect or two, and then 
continuing it with the other tense. Thus, we find one per- 
fect followed by an imperfect at ii. 1 5 and v. 4 1213 ; and in 
ix. 1-6 we have five groups of two (once three) perfects fol- 
lowed by two imperfects. In ii. 7 is found a single intro- 
ductory perfect followed by nine imperfects ; but after the 
first two of these occurs a second perfect, if the viqus of the 
printed text is for vivigus (the commentary unfortunately 
gives no help in determining the point) ; its reason would be 
wholly obscure. 

Of perfects used as presents I find no example. 
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In the Maitrayanl-Sarhhita a little more than half (about as 
7 to 6) of the material is brahmana. In it the proportion of 
perfects to imperfects is not far from the same as in the 
Taittiriya-Samhita, or as 1 to 64. Their comparative distri- 
bution is shown in the following table (in which the purely 
mantra-chapters are omitted) : 



Narrative 


Imperfects 


and Perfects 


in the 


Maitrayanl-Samhita . 


i. 4 


19 


i. 1 p. 


ii. 


4 


100 i. 


op. 


iii. 


10 


69 i. op. 


5 


32 


1 




5 


144 


3 


iv. 


1 


63 


6 


180 


1 


iii. 


1 


45 


1 




2 


138 5 


7 


24 


2 




2 


53 


5 




3 


50 


8 


94 







3 


53 


5 




4 


39 


9 


99 







4 


60 







5 


87 1 


10 


131 


2 




5 










6 


67 7 


11 


61 







6 


83 


1 




7 


75. 


ii. 1 


7i 







7 


70 







8 


52 


2 
3 


75 
12 








8 
9 


150 
41 










2237 i. 35 p. 



From all this material very little that is of value for the 
relation of the two tenses is to be won, especially because 
there is very little mixture of them in the same narration. 
In a few cases there appears to be a simple substitution 
(always a brief one) of the perfect for the imperfect as tense 
of narration : such are i. 7. 3 (p. 1 12, 1. 3 : 2 p. ; perhaps rather 
used as presents) ; 10. 12 (152. 1 : 2 p.) : ii. 5. 1 (47. 13 : 3 p.) : 
iii. 2. 7 (27. 7 : 3 p.) ; 3. 2 (33. 7 : 2 p.), 9 (42. 16 : 2 p.) : iv. 

2. 10 (33. 14 : 2 p.) ; 6.6 (88. 8 ff . : 5 p.) ; and single perfects 
at i. 4. 12 (62. 4) ; 5. 8 (76. 16) : iii. 1. 3 (3. 20) ; 2. 3 (18. 2); 

3. 9 (42. n); 6. 5 (65. 12) : iv. 2. 2 (24. 5) ; 6. 2 (79. 18). In 
a number of these passages it is the actions of sages that are 
reported (oftenest with vidam cakara) ; but the cases do not 
seem to form a class, such as was surmised in the Taittiriya 
SarhhitS. Once (i. 5. 8) the perfect is in quoted words ; not, 
however, relating personal experience. 

In the remaining cases, a single perfect is associated with 
one or more imperfects. Thus, in i. 6. 13 (107. 16), among 
ten imperfects, a perfect {vidam cakara, 1 sing.) of personal 
assertion, which is so opposed to all analogies elsewhere that 
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it might seem to call for emendation; in ii. 5. 11 (63. 13), 
dnage after one imperfect (used as pres. ? cf. iii. 2. 3 [18. 2]) ; 
in iii. 2. 8 (28. 3), a perfect (uvdca) after four imperfects ; 
in iv. 2. 2 (23. 6), a perfect (vidam cakard) followed by two 
imperfects; and 6 (27. 13), the same, by four; at 5. 4 
(69. 1), the same, by one ; and in 6. 3 (80. 16), a perfect 
among four imperfects, without any possible reason for the 
alternation. 

Here again, as in the Paficavinca-Brahmana, the perfects 
with present value are (if I have not misestimated any of 
them) more numerous than those with imperfect value, being 
thirty-six occurrences, from ten roots: dadhara, i. 8. 1 (115. 
7), 9 (128. 17) : ii. 5. 1 (48. 2) : iii. 2. 2 (16. 15), 6 (23. 13), 6 
(25- 3). 9 (30. 10, twice) ; 7. 4 (80. 11), 5 (81. 10) ; 8. 9 (108. 
2) : iv. 3. 7 (45. 19, 20) ; 5. 4 (69. 5, 6) ; 8. 8 (116. 4, 5, 7, 9, 
12, \i).—yoyava, ii. 1. 10(12. 3) : iv. 4. 3 (53. 13), 4 (54. 12). 
— lelaya, i. 8. 6 (123. 12) : ii. 2. 3 (16. 21). — dadrce, -ere, i. 10. 
6 (146. 7) : iv. 4. 1 (50. 13). — vivydca, i. 8. 8 (128. 7) ; 10. 12 
(152. 5). — dnage, ii. 5. 5 (54. 6) : iii. 2. 9 (30. 6). — duduhre, 
iii. 3. 4 (36. 9): iv. 7. 4 (98. 14)- — «f«te, iii- 8. 2 (93. 15).— 
apa, iii. 9. 1 (112. 7). — jagraha, iii. 9. 2 (115. 16). 

In the Aitareya-Brahmana the perfects are decidedly more 
numerous, being to the imperfects about as 1 to 4, as is shown 
by the table that follows : 

Narrative Imperfects and Perfects in the Aitareya-Brahmana. 

i. 116 i. 6 p. iv. 186 i. 3 p. vii. 30 i. 139 p. 

ii. 183 5 v. 97 6 viii. 29 51 

iii. 347 7 vi. 92 49 7^o7. ^7. 

In the first five books the proportion of perfects (about 1 
to 35) is not markedly different from what we have found 
hitherto ; then the perfects increase rapidly, and in the last 
two books are even the great majority. The difference is 
owing to the substitution, on a large scale, of the per- 
fect for the imperfect as preferred narrative tense. Thus, 
in the seventh book, where are found the majority of the 
whole number of perfects, it is especially the long story of 
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Qunah$epa (13-18) that gives them their predominance, being 
told throughout in (1 14) perfects. This narrative also includes 
(after emending in 14. 8 prapnot to prdpat, as palpably re- 
quired by the sense, and as QQS. in its version of the legend 
correctly reads ; QQS. has also, just before, prdpa for the 
blundering prdpat) two imperfects, one of which is fully 
motived, being of personal narrative in quotation : 'he, assent- 
ing, addressed (p.) his son : my dear, he (Varuna) verily [long 
ago] gave (i.) thee to me' (14. 8). The other imperfect also 
(16. 1) marks a change of time : ' [now at this time] Vic^vamitra 
was (i.) his invoker ' ; but it is not one which causes other- 
wise than in rare and exceptional cases a change of tense (so 
at 15. 7 just above : 'he had [p.] three sons) ; and in iii. 49. 5 
a perfect appears to be used in a similar way among imper- 
fects (' [now] Bharadvaja was [p.] a lean long gray man ; he 
said [i.] ' etc.). 

The imperfect of personal narration is further exemplified 
in vii. 27-34, where a story at second hand, in the words of 
one of the characters, is in (13) imperfects, distributed among 
the (21) perfects of the general narrative. Again, in iii. 48. 9 
is a quoted imperfect (1st sing.) in a story told in perfects; 
and, at v. 29. 1, 2, two imperfects alternate with two perfects 
with a similar distinction. Also at vi. 14. 4 we have an im- 
perfect in quotation, ' ye called to me,' between perfects ; the 
imperfect, however ('when at that time gdyatrl brought [i.] 
the soma '), with which the little legend begins, is unusual 
and, for aught we can see, unmotived. In ii. 19. 2, the soli- 
tary perfect in the midst of ten imperfects seems intended 
only to help the etymology (Parisaraka from pari sasdra). 
Then in a few passages a change to perfect (abhyanuvdca) 
occurs when after a narration in imperfects it is stated that a 
seer made a verse about the matter : so in ii. 25. 5 ; 33. 6 : 
iii. 20. 1 ; but the second of these passages has also another 
perfect introducing the story ; and the last has an unmotived 
perfect at the end. 

In one or two places the Brahmana text (which is often 
faulty, as compared with the other treatises of its class) 
plainly calls for emendation. Thus, at vi. 1. 1, 2, where 
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-asarpat apparently occurs twice in a crowd of perfects, it is 
to be changed once to a participle, -dsarpan, and once to a 
present, -dsarpati ; and, in vi. 14. 10, -avayus must be -aveyns 
(ava + tyus) : the imperfect abravtt a little earlier in the same 
story seems wholly unmotived. 

In the remaining passages where the two tenses are mixed, 
either no reason or only a very doubtful one for the alterna- 
tion can be alleged. Thus, in i. 18. 1-2 (2 i. followed by 5 p.) ; 
21. 16 (2 i. and 1 p. ; but the former probably a virtual quota- 
tion of RV. expressions) : ii. 36. 2 (1 p. in the midst of 14 i.) : 
iii. 22. 8 (uvdca and abruvan side by side ; in the analogous 
passage a little above, in 21.4, only the i. is used) : iv. 8. 3 
(1 p. na dadhrsatus, 'they had not the courage,' among many 
i.) ; 17. 5 (1 p. following 1 i.) : vi. 15. 11 (1 i., abravtt, among 
several p.) ; 18. 1-2 (1 p. among 6 i.) ; 33. 1-4 (3 i. between 
2 p.) ; 34-35 (a jumble of 12 i. and 8 p. in the same story) • 
viii. 10. 1 (an alternation of 4 ajayan i. with 7 yetire p., and 
z.jigyus p. at the end). 

We may note finally the passages where the perfect alone 
is used, taking the place of the imperfect as narrative tense. 
Simple perfects are found in iii. 12. 5 (abhyanuvdca) : iv. 27. 9 
(uvdca) : v. 33. 3 (do.) ; 34. 3 (dsa) : vi. 20. 17 (do.) : vii. 10. 3 
(rurohd) ; groups of them in v. 30. 15 (2 p.) : vi. 24. 16 (3 p.) ; 
30. 7-15 (10 p.) : vii. 1. 6-7 (3 p., emending cakramat before 
tarn to cakrdma) : viii. 21-23 (4 1 P-) ! 2 & 18 (3 p.). 

Of perfects with present value are found twenty-one, from 
four roots (ddd/idra, which never has anywhere any other 
than the present sense, making the considerable majority of 
them) : thus, dddhdra, iv. 12. 8 : v. 4. 15 ; 5. 3 ; 6. 12 ; 8. 3 ; 
12. 11 ; 13. 4; 16. 16; 17. 2 ; 18. 15 ; 19. 2 ; 20. 15 ; 21. 5. — 
didaya, i. 28. 9 : ii. 40. 2 ; 41. 4 : iii. 8. 2 : iv. 1 1. 8. — bibhdya, 
v. 15. 9; bibhdya, v. 25. 17. — vivydca, iv. 12. 8. 

In the Kausitaki-Brahmana the relation of the two tenses 
is different from anything thus far noticed, the perfects being 
to the imperfects nearly as 3 to 5. Their distribution in 
detail is as follows (omitting xi., which contains no example 
of either tense) : 
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Narrative Imperfects and Perfects in the KausUaki-Brahmana. 



i. 


ii i. 


6 p. 


xii. 


18 i. 


10 p. 


xxii. 


91. 


1 p. 


ii. 


12 


4 


xiii. 





6 


xxiii. 


8 


IS 


iii. 


5 


1 


xiv. 


9 





xxiv. 


13 


3- 


iv. 


7 


2 


XV. 


20 


3 


XXV. 


5 





v. 


8 


1 


xvi. 


6 


S 


xxvi. 


4 


6 


vi. 


63 


IS 


xvii. 


1 





xx vii. 





2 


vii. 


25 


10 


xviii. 


7 


1 


xxviii. 


2 


29 


viii. 


4 


2 


xix. 


3 





xxix. 


2 


9 


ix. 


7 

1 






XX. 

xxi. 


3 

8 




1 


xxx. 


2 


17 


X. 


263 i. 


149 p. 



Among all these tenses, however, there are but two well- 
marked instances of the expression of a distinction of time : 
namely, in ii. 9 and vii. 4, where an imperfect is found in 
quotation among perfects. In a few instances may be con- 
jectured to appear the tendency (recognized above, but espe- 
cially below, in QB.) to introduce a story with perfects and 
finish it in imperfects : such are found in i. 1 ; vii. 6 ; xii. 1 ; 
but they are offset by contrary cases, of introductory imper- 
fects, in vi. 13-14; xii. 3 ; xxiii. 2 ; xxx. 6. Passages in which 
the two tenses are mixed without any apprehensible reason 
for the alternation are i. 2 ; v. 3 (the solitary perfect here 
should perhaps be emended to ajaksus, i.) ; vi. 10 (1 p. among 
14 i.), 15 (3 p. and 4 i. alternately) ; viii. 8 ; xv. 2 {uvaca and 
abravlt alternating twice) ; xxi. 1 ; xxiv. 1 ; xxviii. 2, 4 ; 
xxix. 1. For the sake of uniformity, the remaining occur- 
rences of perfects may also be noted : we find single ones in 
iii. 8 ; iv. 4 ; vi. 14 ; viii. 1 ; xv. 1 ; xviii. 9 ; xxii. 4 ; xxix. 2 ; 
xxx. 1, 3, 9, 9; and groups in xiii. 3 (6); xvi. 1 (2), 9 (3) ; 
xxiii. 5 (3) ; xxvi. 5 (6) ; xxvii. 7 (2) ; xxviii. 1 (12), 2 (3), 3 (2), 
4 (4), 8 (2) ; xxx. 5 (6). 

Of perfects used as present I have found no examples in 
this Brahmana. 

Of the Qatapatha-Brahmana, the immense extent, and the 
number and discordance of the phenomena, make the exhibi- 
tion of the latter a matter of no small difficulty ; it would be 
impossible without great expenditure of time and space to 
set them all forth, as in the case of the works already treated ; 
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nor would the result repay the labor. Taking the whole text 
together, the imperfects outnumber the perfects only in the 
proportion of 2 to 1 ; but the relation of the two tenses is 
very different in different books, as the subjoined table 
shows : 

Narrative Imperfects and Perfects in the Qatapatha-Brahmana. 



i. 


291 i. 


3°6 p. 


vi. 


547 i- 


21 p. 


xi. 198 i. 


259 p. 


ii. 


180 


I92 


vii. 


281 


13 


xii. 123 


65 


iii. 


308 


I96 


viii. 


462 


3° 


xiii. 132 


26 


iv. 


209 


178 


ix. 


214 


9i 


xiv. 250 


337 


v. 


121 


70 


X. 


319 


106 


3635 »■ 


1890 p. 



The work begins (i., ii.) with the perfects even somewhat 
outnumbering the imperfects ; and it ends (xi., xiv.) in the same 
way ; while in some of the intermediate books (especially vi.- 
viii.) the preponderance of imperfects is so great (more than 
20 to 1) as to remind us of the Brahmanas first described here. 
While there are numerous passages in which either tense is 
used to the exclusion of the other, the two are also on a very 
large scale mixed together, and chiefly without discoverable 
reason ; in the great majority of cases, no difference of tense- 
relation is to be apprehended. But the use of the imperfect 
in quotation, in personal narrative, shows itself (though the 
examples are fewer than were to be wished, and there are 
exceptions) to be a pretty well established rule. There seems 
also to exist an inclination to begin a narration with one or 
more perfects, as if to give it a proper setting, the details of 
it then following in imperfects ; but this is far from being 
a rule — even the contrary sometimes occurs, and in the 
majority of instances the same tense holds throughout. The 
apparent indifference as to the use of the two tensea does 
not go to the extent of total disregard of consistency ; where 
there is a recurrence of the same passage, or of one closely 
similar, there is sometimes a striking accordance in the 
sequence of tenses used, such as to raise the question whether 
there could not have been, after all, some sense of a differ- 
ence in the mind of the authors, even though we have not 
been skilful enough to discover it. 
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Most of the examples of the imperfect of personal narration 
occur in book XIV. (also Brhad-Aranyaka Upanishad). The 
best is found in XIV. vi. 7. 1-4 (BAU. iii. 7. i 1 ). It is in the 
account of the noted contest between Yajfiavalkya and the 
other leading Brahmans at the court of king Janaka as to 
who is superior in sacred knowledge, which is given con- 
sistently throughout in perfects (near a hundred of them, the 
majority being repetitions of uvdca). Uddalaka, in his part 
of the discussion, introduces a narrative of his own former 
experience as a student, and this is told in imperfects : ' Now 
Uddalaka Aruni questioned (p.) him : Yajfiavalkya, said (p.) 
he, we [formerly] dwelt (i.) among the Madras in the house 
of Pataftcala Kapya, studying the sacrifice. He had (i.) a 
wife possessed by a Gandharva. This [Gandharva] we asked 
(i.) : who art thou ? He said (i.) : Kabandha Atharvana. 
He [the Gandharva] said (i.) to Pataftcala ' . . . and so on, to 
the end of the story. 

In an earlier section (3) occurs another legend so nearly 
akin with this that the two seem like two versions of the 
same tale : ' Now Bhujyu Lahyayani questioned (p.) him. 
Yajfiavalkya, said (p.) he, we went about (i.) as wanderers 
(caraka) among the Madras. As such we came (i.) to the 
house of Pataftcala Kapya. He had (i.) a daughter possessed 
by a Gandharva. This [Gandharva] we asked (i.) : who art 
thou ? He said (i.) : Sudhanvan Angirasa. When we asked 
(i.) him about the ends of the worlds, then we said (i.) t.o him : 
what became (i.) of the Parikshitas? what became (i.) of the 
Parikshitas ? This I ask of you, O Yajfiavalkya : what became 
(i.) of the Parikshitas? He (Yajfiavalkya) said (p., as part of 
the general legend) : he (the Gandharva) doubtless said this 
(p. again ; we should have expected rather i.): they went (i.), 
of rourse, where the horse-sacrificers go.' What follows is 
rather problematical. Yajfiavalkya seems himself to take up 
and continue the story of the Gandharva : ' Where, I pray, do 
the horse-sacrificers go? [you proceeded to ask him ; and he 
answered as follows :] this world is . . . (the description may 
be omitted) ; them Indra, having become an eagle (suparna), 

1 The Kanva text of the' Upanishad is the one meant in the parallel references. 
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handed over (i.) to Vayu (the wind-god) ; Vayu, putting them 
within himself, made them go (i.) to the place where the 
Parikshitas were (i.). Somewhat in this way, verily, did he 
(the Gandharva) extol (p. ; this accords with the p. used of 
the Gandharva above) Vayu ; therefore Vayu is,' etc. Whether 
the fault be Yajfiavalkya' s or the Gandharva's, Bhujyu gets 
no real answer to his question as to where the horse-sacrificers 
go ; but he is at any rate silenced, for the section ends with 
' then Bhujyu Lahyayani held his peace ' (p., as part of the 
general narration). 

Further on in the same book, at XIV. vi. 10 (BAU. iv. 1), 
is a long passage showing distinctions of the same kind 
between alternating perfects and imperfects. It is a colloquy 
between Yajfiavalkya and Janaka, told in perfects, as usual, 
but with change to imperfect whenever one of the collocutors 
himself has something past to narrate. 'Janaka the Videhan 
held a session (p.) ; then Yajfiavalkya came up (p.). Said (p.) 
Janaka the Videhan : O Yajfiavalkya, for what purpose hast 
thou set out (aor.) ? seeking cattle, [or] things with subtile 
conclusions ? Both, O great king, said (p.) he ; what any one 
told (i.) you, that let us hear.' We might have expected 
here an aorist, ' what any one has told you,' but the tense is 
adapted to that of the king's reply, and, as imperfect, denies 
the uniqueness and recency of the communication. The king 
answers : ' Said (i.) to me Udanka Qaulvayana : breath verily 
is the brdhman. — [Y. goes on.] As one having a mother, 
a father, a teacher might say, so Qaulvayana said (i.) this : 
namely, breath is the brdhman; for what would there be of 
any one without breath ? but did he tell (i.) you its support 
[and] firm standing? — He did not tell (i.) me. — One-footed 
verily is that, O great king.' Then, after some further ex- 
position, we have, as conclusion of this part of the story : 
'a thousand [cows] with an elephant for bull I give [thee], 
said (p.) Janaka the Videhan. Said (p.) Yajfiavalkya : my 
father was of opinion (i.) [that] one should not take without 
having instructed (i.e. should not accept reward for a trifling 
service) ; who again told (i.) you what ? ' And then the same 
series of tenses is repeated five times more, in reporting and 
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answering what so many different Brahmans had said to 
Janaka. 

Further on, at XIV. ix. i. 8 (BAU. vi. 2. 5), we find again 
a motived change from perfect to imperfect in a quotation : 
' he said (p.) : Acknowledged of me is this boon ; but what 
thou didst say (i.) in the presence of the boy, that tell to 
me.' The only admissible alternative here would have been 
the aorist of proximate action. 

An example of mixed character is found in an extremely 
curious bit of legend at XIV. viii. 15. 11 (BAU. v. 14. 8). 
Janaka appears to have recognized in a working elephant a 
former sage, and is astonished to find him in such a condition 
— : transmigrated instead of absorbed or happy in heaven : 
'As concerns this, Janaka the Videhan said (p.) to Budila 
Acvatarac.vi : Since now thou didst then call thyself (i.) a 
knovver of the gayatrl, how, having become an elephant, dost 
thou carry ? — Because, O great king, I did not know (p. !) 
its mouth, said (p.) he.' Here the change from the perfect 
of the general narrative to the imperfect in the first quoted 
words is perfectly normal ; but the perfect (viddm cakdra) in 
the transformed sage's reply is anomalous, and very difficult 
to explain. 

In another passage further on (XIV. ix. 1. 11; BAU. vi. 
2. 8), a perfect appears in quoted words : ' how that this 
wisdom hitherto abode (p.) not with any Brahman soever ; 
it, however, I will communicate to you.' Here, too, accord- 
ing to the analogy of other similar passages, we should expect 
instead either an aorist or an imperfect, even though it is 
not a personal experience that is narrated. 

This is all the material of the kind contained in the four- 
teenth book. But the same shift of tense for a similar 
reason is met with also in some of the other books. 

Thus, in XI. iii. 1, we find Janaka and Yajnavalkya again 
in colloquy, with perfects as the tense of narration : 'Janaka 
the Videhan questioned (p.) Yajnavalkya : dost thou know, 
etc. ... He (Yajnavalkya) said (p.) : at that time, truly, 
nothing whatever existed (i.) here ; so then this alone was 
offered (i.) — truth in faith. — Thou knowest the fire-offering, 
O Yajnavalkya ; I give thee a hundred cows, said (p.) he.' 
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Again, at XI. v. 1, the story of Pururavas and UrvacI is 
told throughout in perfects ; but a pair of imperfects come in 
at the only point where one of the characters has something 
past to express : thus (paragraph 7), 'to him the other made 
reply (p.) : . . . O Pururavas, go away home again ; hard to 
be won, like the wind, am I ; verily thou didst not do (i.) 
what I said (i.) . . . ; thus she spoke (p.) to him.' This is as 
distinct an example as one would wish. But another equally 
clear is found in XI. vi. 1, in the legend of Bhrgu's visit to 
the other world (translated by Weber, Z.D.M.G. ix. 240-241, 
and Ind. Streifen, i. 24-26). In this, again, the general nar- 
rative tense is the perfect ; but an imperfect occurs four 
times, namely whenever the words of any of the characters 
introduced are quoted: thus, 'they said (p.): Thus, indeed, 
did these fasten (i.) upon us in yonder world ; upon them we 
now here fasten in return ' — and so on (the same phrase 
repeated three times more). 

In the first paragraphs of XI. v. 5 occurs another series of 
four imperfects of personal narrative, when the gods give 
Prajapati an account of what they have been doing to get rid 
of the darkness with which the Asuras had afflicted them : 
' they said (p.) : verily the Asuras, O reverend one, intercepted 
(i.) us with darkness as we were going upward to the heavenly 
world ; we resorted (i.) to a session,' etc. The example is a 
less satisfactory one, inasmuch as the introductory part of 
the legend is in mixed perfects and imperfects (three of each) ; 
what follows, however, is in perfects only (nine). The aorist 
of proximate time is not used in the quotation because of the 
itemized and successive character of the narration (compare 
the similar case in TB. iii. 11. 8, above, p. 10; and in QB. xiv. 
6. 10, p. 20, 1. 23) ; in his answer, Prajapati sums it all up in 
a single aorist : ' he said : ye have been going on (aor.) with 
sacrifices of incomplete ceremony,' etc. 

At XII. ii. 2. 13, we are told of one who lived (p.) as Vedic 
student with a teacher, and ' his teacher asked (p.) him : Boy, 
how many did thy father think (i.) the days of the year to 
be ? — Ten, said (p.) he,' and so on. 

At XIIL iv. 2. 3 we have an imperfect in quotation between 
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two perfects : ' Thus said (p.) Bhallabeya : verily, of two 
colors this horse may be, black and red ; he originated (i.) 
from Prajapati's eye. . . . Then said (p.) Satyayajfli,' etc. 

In the first books of the Brahmana are also to be found 
a few examples. Thus, at I. vi. 2. 3 : ' either the gods in- 
timated (p.) it to them or they of themselves conceived (p.) 
it : go forth (said they) ; we will go to the place from whence 
the gods attained (i.) the heavenly world.' Further, at I. vi. 3. 
17, we have an imperfect in quotation among mixed narrative 
tenses ; and at I. ix. 1. 26 and II. ii. 3. 7 the same where there 
is no including narration. Once more, at III. i. 1. 4: 'thus 
said (p.) Yajfiavalkya : we went (i.) to approve for Varsnya a 
place of sacrifice to the gods ; then Satyayajfia said (i.) : verily 
this whole divine earth is a place of sacrifice to the gods.' 

But the early books, as well as the later (see the passages 
quoted above), offer occasional exceptions to the general rule. 
At I. vii. 3. 26 an imperfect and a perfect are found together 
in a passage introduced by 'here now these say,' but which 
perhaps need not be regarded as a proper quotation ; and as 
of the same character may plausibly be reckoned two perfects 
at I. ix. 1. 25, in telling of something that was 'overheard by 
the rshis ' ; and one in a proverb (nivacana) at II. iv. 4. 4. 
Also, at II. v. 2. 25, cakrma is repeated, in an aoristic sense, 
from a #m;z^ra-passage which is undergoing explanation. But 
gngruma at I. ii. 5. 26 and vi. 4. 1 1 seems like a remnant of 
aoristic value from the Vedic use of the tense ; and so 
does babhaktha (emending to kim ma a babhaktka ? cf. kim 
mahyam abhakta AB. v. 14. 2) at I. ix. 2. 35. 

Finally, at XII. ix. 3. 7 are found a series of imperfects in 
quotation ; but the case is an involved one. In the first 
place, there is also an imperfect among the preceding (10) 
perfects of the narrative in which the quotation occurs ; and 
then the quotation runs off into a long preachment, in which 
its real character appears to be lost sight of, and mixed per- 
fects and imperfects occur. Thus: 'He said (p.): how wilt 
thou manage ? [The other] said (p.) this : with the Asuras in 
the beginning was (i.) this sacrifice, the sautramani ; it went 
(i.) forth unto the gods ; it came (i.) to the waters ; the waters 
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welcomed (i.) it ; for that reason people [now-a-days] welcome 
a superior who has arrived.' This practical observation 
appears to mark the transition to general narrative style ; 
and the text proceeds : ' they (the waters) said (p.) to it : 
Come, reverend one. It said (p.) : I am afraid ; lead me for- 
ward. Of what art thou afraid, reverend one ? — Of the 
Asuras. — So be it. — The waters led (i.) it forward ; for that 
reason,' etc. 

These are all the examples which have been noted in the 
text ; but they seem, especially when taken in connection 
with the analogous examples from other texts given above 
and below, quite sufficient to establish the usage as a rule. 
That the shift of tense is not merely a shift made for the 
purpose of marking a change of time is shown by the fact 
that, where the general narrative is in imperfects, a quotation 
shows the same tense. Thus, at VIII. vi. 3. 1 we find the 
quoted imperfect apacyama, ' we saw,' among narrative imper- 
fects ; and similar cases are quotable from other books and 
from the other Brahmanas : for example, QB. I. vi. 4. 4. MS. i. 
10. 16 (156. 6) : iii. 8. 6 (102. 14) ; they are not rare. 

But a kindred case is found at V. i. 4. 8 : ' the Gandharvas 
verily in the beginning yoked (p.) the horse ; so then he 
[virtually] says : let them who in the beginning yoked (i.) 
the horse yoke thee to-day.' In such passages as this there 
is no real quotation, but a quasi-one ; the cause of the shift 
of tense appears to be a change of the point of view : if, as 
seen in direct relation to the present, so and so happened 
formerly, the imperfect is preferred for its expression. Not 
seldom the change of point of view is effected by a 'because' : 
for example, at I. i. 1. 16 (the first example in the Brahmana of 
mixture of the two tenses) : 'the Asuras and Rakshases pre- 
vented (p., raraksus) them ; and because they [then] prevented 
(i.) them, they are [now] called Rakshases.' Cases of this 
kind are not infrequent : see, for example, further I. i. 3. 5 ; 
iv. 1. 34; 5. 12; viii. 1. 26-7 (in narration of the same facts 
at viii. 1. 7 the perfect was used) : II. i. 2. 15 ; iv. 4. 2 ; v. 2. 1 : 
III. v. 1. 23 ; viii. 2. 17; 3. 11. It is, however, rather a ten- 
dency than an established usage ; one is tempted to explain 
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by it many imperfects among prevalent perfects ; but the 
perfect is also found instead. For example, in I. i. 3. 4 : 
' because he lay (p., cicyi) enveloping this all, therefore he [is] 
by name Vrtra' (and similarly at IV. ii. 4. 19) ; we might 
here, to be sure, conjecture the sense to be 'therefore he 
was called Vrtra,' but this would not apply at I. vi. 3. 9, 
where alms, ' they call him,' is expressed ; and at I. vi. 3. 10 
an imperfect after ' because ' is combined with a perfect in 
the main clause : ' so then, because he said (i.) " increase 
thou with Indra as enemy," for that reason Indra slew (p.) 
him.' Doubtless such counter-cases are not rare ; no attempt 
has been made to collect them. 

When perfects and imperfects are used in the same story, 
it often seems (as noted above) that perfects are preferred 
as introduction, they passing later into imperfects. This has 
still less the value of a rule (and there are examples of a con- 
trary character, with imperfects first : thus, II. iv. 2. 1 ff . : 
III. vi. 2. 2 ff. : IV i. 5. 1 ff. : VII. iii. 2. 14 : XI. 2. 3. 7 ff.), 
and would not be worthy of any attention save that the cases 
are so frequent : thus, we find them in the first book at i. 1. 
16-7 : ii. 4 1 ff., 8 ff., 17 ff. ; 5. 18 : iv. 1. 22-3 ; 4. 8 : v. 2. 18, 
20 ; 3.2 ff., 21 ff., 23 ff . ; 4 6 ff. : vi. 1. 11; 4. 1 ff., 11: ix. 1. 
24 ff. ; 2. 34-5 ; and they are met with in similar numbers in 
the other books. 

By way of illustration of the general mode of distribution 
of the two tenses in parts of the text where the perfects pre- 
dominate, we may go on and review their remaining occur- 
rences in the first book. Passages in which both occur 
without any recognized ground for their alternation are as 
follows : ii. 3. 1-5, 6-9; 5. 1-11 : iii. 3. 13-6 : iv. 1. 10-18 (1 i. 
among 19 p.), 34-5; 5. 8-13: v. 2. 6: vi. 1. 1-8; 2. 1-4; 3. 
1-22, 35-7: vii. 1. 1 ; 2. 22-4; 3. 1-9, 26; 4. 1-8: viii. 1. 1-18 
(in 1-9, 29 p. only). Then we find single perfects in i. 1. 7, 9 ; 
2. 3, 7: ii. 1. 6: iii. 1. 5: v. 1. 7: vi. 3. 26: vii. 3. 28; and 
groups of them in i. 2. 13 (2) ; 3. 4-5 (6) ; 4. 1 (3), 14-17 (14) : 
ii. 5. 24-6 (11) : iv, 1. 40 (3) : v. 1. 20 (3) : vii. 3. 19 (5). Single 
imperfects occur in iv. 5. 3 : v. 3. 5 : vi. 4 21 (in a quotation) : 
and groups (oftenest 2 together) in i. 1. 17; 3. 8-9; 4. 18: ii. 
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4. 6: iv. 2. 1, 5-8: v. 3. 4, 9-13 (2 in each paragraph): vi. 1. 
9-10; 2. s, 7; 3. 28; 4. 8, 9, 12, 17: vii. 2. 25-6; 3. 20, 22; 4. 
14: viii. 1. 24, 26-7; 2. 8, 10-13: ix. 3. 11: not a few of 
these last are capable of being brought under the principle 
of preference for an imperfect when the past is directly 
compared with the present. 

Per contra, we may take the sixth book as an example of 
the predominance of imperfects (25 to I, as in some of the 
Brahmanas first examined). Here there occur 286 imperfects, 
or more than half the number in the whole book, before a 
single perfect makes its appearance ; then are found, in ii. 1. 
37, two perfects, no reason for the change being discoverable. 
The same is the case with a perfect in iii. 1. 15, and with five 
in v. 4 4-8 ; but one in v. 1. 7 is the repetition of a mantra- 
perfect quoted from VS. xi. 54 ; and, of two in viii. 1. 14, one 
is a similar case (from VS. xii. 34), and the other doubtless 
adapted to it. The remaining cases are of the two tenses 
mixed, without perceptible ground : they occur in ii. 2. 17-20 
(3 p. and 1 i.) ; 3. 2, 4, 6 (uvdca 3 times among many i.) : iii. 1. 
31 (1' p. among 4 i.) : vi. 3. 2, 3 (3 p. with 4 i.). 

A fair example of the unmotived alternation of the two 
tenses is found in II. ii. 4, of which a part may be here 
translated by way of illustration : 

1. ' In the beginning verily this [universe] was (p.) Prajapati 
alone. He considered (i.) : how now may I have progeny ? 
He toiled (i.) ; he performed (i.) penance ; he from his mouth 
generated (p.) Agni. So because he generated (i.) him from 
his mouth, therefore is Agni a food-eater. He who thus 
knoweth this Agni as food-eater, a food-eater verily he be- 
cometh. 2. So indeed him of the gods he thus generated (i.) 
in the beginning (agre) ; therefore is he Agni ; Agri, namely, 
is, they say, the same as Agni. ... 3. He, Prajapati, con- 
sidered (i.) : verily I have generated (aor.) from myself this 
one, namely Agni, as food-eater ; surely there is no other 
food here than myself — whom by all means may he not eat ! 
Made bald indeed at that time was (p.) the earth ; the herbs 
were (p.) not, nor the forest-trees ; that was (p.) in his mind. 
4. So then Agni turned (p.) about toward him with opened 
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mouth ; of him, frightened, the own greatness departed (p.) ; 
speech indeed [was] his own greatness ; the speech of him 
departed (p.). He sought (p.) in himself an oblation ; he 
rubbed (i.) himself up ; so, since he rubbed (i.) himself up, 
therefore both this is hairless and this (his two palms ?). 
There he found (p.) either a ghee-oblation or a milk-oblation ; 
but either is nothing but milk. 5. That (oblation) did not 
conciliate (p.) him ; mixed with hair, indeed, was (p.) it ; he 
sprinkled (i.) it out, saying : suck quickly (psam dhayd) ; then 
the herbs (psadhayas) came (i.) into being ; therefore are they 
called herbs. He rubbed (i.) himself up a second time ; there 
he found (p.) another oblation, a ghee-oblation or a milk- 
oblation ; but either is nothing but milk. 6. This conciliated 
(p.) him ; he was in doubt (i.) : shall I make oblation ? or 
shall I not make oblation ? His own greatness addressed (p.) 
him : make oblation ! He, Prajapati, knew (p.) : my own 
(sva) greatness speaks (aha) to me ; he made (i.) oblation, 
saying svaha (' hail ! ') ; therefore oblation is made with say- 
ing svaha. Thereupon went (p.) up he who burns there (the 
sun) ; thereupon came (p.) forth he who cleanses here (the 
wind) ; thereupon, again, Agni turned (p.) about [and] away. 
7. He, Prajapati, by making oblation, both had (i.) progeny 
and saved (i.) himself from death, from Agni who was going 
to eat him ; he who, knowing thus, maketh the agnihotra 
libation, hath progeny by that very progeniture by which 
Prajapati had (i.) progeny, and just so saveth himself from 
death, from Agni who is going to eat him.' 

Here are 19 perfects and 15 imperfects, quite miscella- 
neously shaken up together ; the cases in which we might 
say that the imperfect is used by preference When the past is 
directly viewed from a contrasted present are spoiled by their 
occurrence in company with others of which that explanation 
does not hold good. In the remainder of the chapter (brah- 
mand), the two tenses (14 i., 17 p.) are found rather more 
distinctly in alternating batches. 

An example of the repetition in more than one place of an 
apparently arbitrary alternation of tenses may be cited from 
III. i. 4. 3-4 : ' By the sacrifice [it was that] the gods con- 
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quered (p.) this conquest which is this conquest of theirs. 
They said (p.) : How may this of ours be inaccessible to 
mortals ? They, having sucked the savor of the sacrifice as 
bees might suck out honey, having milked dry the sacrifice, 
having blocked (?) [it] with the sacrificial post, disappeared (i.). 
So then, as they blocked (yup, i.) with it, therefore it is by 
name post (yupa). This verily was (p.) heard of by the seers. 
They collected (i.) the sacrifice, just as this sacrifice is col- 
lected.' . . . While the last two of the imperfects here might 
be held to admit of explanation by the principle already 
stated, the other, 'disappeared,' seems wholly coordinate with 
the perfects that precede and follow. Yet the passage is 
repeated with the same tenses at III. ii. 2. 2, 11, 28; iv. 3. 15; 
and in part at vii. 1. 27 ; while at I. vi. 2. 1-2 it is given more 
fully (with repetition of the story, down to 'disappeared,' in 
precisely the same words, as what the seers ' heard of '), but 
with a different ending : ' That [sacrifice] they began (p.) to 
seek after ; they went on (p.) praising [and] toiling,' etc. : we 
might ascribe these last two perfects to the absence of direct 
antithesis with the present which was found at the close of 
the version first quoted. 

Again, we have at I. vii. 1. 1 a brief sequence of tenses 
which is repeated at III. iii. 4. 10: 'When the gayatrl flew (i.) 
toward Soma, then of her while taking it a footless archer, 
having taken aim at her, cut off (p.) a feather, either of the 
gayatrl or of Soma ; that, falling, became (i.) a parna-trec' 
At VIII. ii. 4. 1-15, the alternation of apnot (i.) and ucca- 
kramus (p.) is repeated fifteen times ; and that of aksarat (i.) 
and jajnire (p.) made in XIV. i. 2. 19 occurs again in 3. 11 
and 3. 15. In I. ii. 3. 6-7, there is several times a regular 
change from what the gods did (i.) to what followed (p.) as 
consequence. At I. v. 2. 6; vi. 3. 35-7: IV. iv. 1. 16-7, the two 
tenses seem to be distributed respectively to the two parties 
concerned in the action. 

To set off against such cases as these, on the other hand, 
we sometimes meet with manifest inconsistencies. Thus, in 
II. v. 1. 1-3, in a legend of the staple kind about Prajapati, 
told in mixed tenses, we have ' he considered ' twice in imper- 
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feet (aiksatd) and once in perfect (iksa'th cakre), and 'he 
created ' twice in each tense {asrjata and sasrje) ; in II. v. 4. 
6-7 are used three perfects in opposition to the analogy of 
preceding and following sections, and against the principle 
recognized by us above of employing an imperfect when 
something past is contrasted with something present as the 
ground of the latter or the like. But, though such examples 
are doubtless to be found here and there, they are certainly 
not frequent. 

There is but a beggarly array in this Brahmana of perfects 
with present value, namely twenty-five occurrences, of three 
forms : dadrce, I. iv. 1. 29: vi. 4. 5, 13, 15 (2), 19, 20. II. iii. 
4. 22 : iv. 2. 7 (2) ; 4. 20. VI. iv. 2. 8. XI. i. 5. 1, 4 : ii. 4. 1, 
2. 3> 4. 5. 7 ; 5- 3- XIV. viii. 15. \.—dldaya, I. iv. 1. 32; 3. 7. 
— dadhara, XIII. i. 4. 3. 

Of the immense Jaiminlya- or Talavakara-Brahmana (as 
yet existing only in manuscript) the text is in great part so 
corrupt and doubtful that the numbers for the two tenses can 
be given only approximately. Omitting the most doubtful 
cases (and reckoning the Upanishad-Brahmana, of which the 
familiar Kena-Upanishad is a fragment, as a last book ; it is 
as well entitled to the place as the concluding book of the 
Qatapatha- Brahmana), the numbers are as follows : 

Narrative Imperfects and Perfects in the Jaiminiya-Brahmana. 
i. 1280 i. 335 p. ii. 1294 i. 501 p. iv. 544 i. 200 p. 

»*• 2 324 309 ^7. ^77 

The general proportion of imperfects to perfects, it will be 
seen, is very nearly as 4 to 1, and the differences between 
different parts of the text, though not altogether inconsider- 
able, are yet only of minor consequence, not comparing at 
all with those in some of the other texts (as QB., or AB., 
or even TB.). The mode of distribution of the two tenses is 
also quite other than that in the (^atapatha-Brahmana. In 
the vast majority of cases, each tense is used by itself, only 
the imperfect in one narration, only the perfect in another; the 
cases of their mixture are comparatively few, and, where they 
do occur, usually no reason whatever can be seen for the 
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alternation. Of a tendency to the introductory use of per- 
fects (as doubtfully recognized especially in QB.) there is no 
distinct trace. But instances of the change from perfect to 
imperfect when some one's words come to be quoted are by 
no means rare. 

A few examples may be given (one from each book), thus : 

i. 19. 'If there were no water, with what wouldst thou 
make oblation? He said (p.): At that time verily there 
existed (i.) nothing at all ; then this was offered (i.) : [namely] 
truth, in faith. [The other] said (p.) to him,' etc. (we had 
the same passage above, p. 21, from QB.). 

ii. 390. 'Then they flung (p.) him into the fire. Then 
came(p.)Vasistha. He said (p.): what said(i.) my son when 
flung in ? They said (p.) to him : " O Indra, bring ability to 
us, as a father to his sons (SV.)"; just so much was (i.) 
uttered by him, then they flung (i.) him into the fire. He 
(Vasistha) said (p.),' etc. 

iii. 64. 'They said (p.) to him: He ascended (i.) indeed 
to the heavenly world, reverend sir. He said (p.): Is there 
nothing whatever left of him here ? They said (p.) to him : 
There was (i.) just this horse's head, with which he told (i.) 
this to the Acvins; but we do not know what became (i.) of 
it. Search for it [said he]. Then they searched (p.) for 
it,' etc. 

Of examples like these there are as many as thirty in the 
whole text, and the cases are sufficiently well marked to show 
that the rule which we have already inferred from the other 
texts was at least becoming a prevailing one. We cannot 
call it established or absolute, for there are also a few 
instances (I have noted nine) of a perfect in quotation, 
usually among or with other narrative perfects, but in a 
couple of cases with shift from narrative imperfect to quoted 
perfect : e.g. in i. 283, where (not without considerable emen- 
dation) we read : ' Prajapati created (i.) the gods ; after them 
was created (i.) death, evil. Those gods, approaching Pra- 
japati, said (i.) : Why hast thou created (aor.) us, if thou wast 
(p.) going to create {anvavasraksyann asithd) after us death, 
evil ? To them he said (i.),' etc. 
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I have not noted over half-a-dozen examples in this work 
of perfect-present, all of them forms found elsewhere in the 
same use, as dadhara, didaya, dnace. 

The facts in the Gopatha-Brahmana also require to be 
noticed, notwithstanding the inferior character and textual 
inaccuracy of that work. Rejecting doubtful cases, the im- 
perfects are to the perfects as somewhat less than 3 to 1. 

Narrative Imperfects and Perfects in the Gopatha-Brahmana. 
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I have noticed but two cases in which a reason for the 
variation of tense can be suggested : in i. 4. 24, an imperfect 
in quotation among many narrative perfects — a clear case; 
and in i. 3. 8 doubtless a similar one, but the passage is 
corrupt, and calls for much emendation. 

A single example of perfect-present, didaya, has been 
noticed at ii. 3. 5. 

The Chandogya-Upanishad may also not less properly be 
included in an inquiry like this than some of the other Upa- 
nishads which form parts of Brahmanas, and so have had their 
statistics given above. It is a well-marked and peculiar case, 
showing for the first time a great predominance of perfects, 
namely as more than 4 to 1 : thus — 

Narrative Imperfects and Perfects in the Chandogya-Upanishad. 

i. 6 i. 76 p. iv. 10 i. 87 p. vii. 3 i. 4 p. 

ii. 60 v. 4 63 viii. o 47 

iii. 3° 3 vi. 13 39 _„ ; ,.„ „ 

J J j Jt 72 1. 319 p. 

For the most part, the two tenses are held distinct, a nar- 
rative using either the one or the other throughout ; the 
narratives in imperfects are found in i. 4 ; ii. 23 ; iii. 1-5, 19 ; 
iv. 17. Real mixture of the two tenses occurs only in one 
passage, v. 1. 12, where a single imperfect, akhidat, appears 
among twenty perfects (the perfect of khid is nowhere met 
with, but one sees no reason why it might not have been 
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formed here). Then there are a number of passages where 
imperfects are used in quotation in a narrative carried on in 
perfects : so in iv. 4. 2 (1 L), 4 (3 i.); v. 3. 4 (1 i.), 6 (1 i.), 
7 (1 i., where the tense indicates a considerable interval 
between the time of this and that of the preceding sentence) ; 
vi. 2-3 (13 i., with a single perfect of the general narration 
among them in 2. 2, omitted by Bohtlingk in his translation). 
The chapters vi. 2-7 contain one long preachment ; and 
possibly it is on this account, and because their being a real 
quotation had been lost sight of, that vidam cakrus (p.) occurs 
4 times in 4. 5-7 ; if not, the perfect here is anomalous. The 
perfect anugagasa is also used twice in quotation, in iv. 9. 2 ; 
14 2, where we should expect an aorist rather. Finally, in 
viii. 11. 3, a perfect, nvasa, appears in quotation, but of a 
current popular saying, and therefore no real exception. No 
example of perfect in present sense is to be met with in this 
Upanishad. 

On summing up now the results of the inquiry, we have 
to confess that they are of a more negative and doubtful 
character in many respects than we could wish. Still, certain 
points are brought to light with a fair degree of clearness. 
The use of the perfect with the value of a present must be 
viewed, so far as I can see, as a continuation of one of its 
earlier values as exhibited in mantra ; and it stands well up 
to the use of the same tense for past narration in some of 
the earlier texts — being twice as frequent as the latter in 
the Pancavin9a-Brahmana, almost precisely as frequent in the 
Maitrayanl-Sarhhita, and nearly as frequent in the Taittinya- 
Sarhhita ; but it grows rarer, becomes attached especially to 
certain individual words, and finally disappears. As for the use 
of the tense with true perfect value (= the Vedic aorist), that 
makes no figure at all ; it is nowhere distinctly recognizable ; 
the cases are purely sporadic, and hence everywhere doubtful ; 
for we also meet occasionally an imperfect where we should 
decidedly expect an aorist, and these may perhaps be of the 
same sort. Delbruck, in his Vedic Syntax (§ 170; pp. 298- 
300), treats of what he calls "the perfect as past tense in 
non-narrative use" — that is, in (Vedic) aoristic sense — 
translating his examples with 'have,' as true perfects; but 
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I cannot accept his interpretation and version ; the cases 
seem to me those of mere narrative use, such as might 
exhibit imperfects instead of perfects — with the possible 
exception of the last, from TS. vii. 3. 1 3 , which has been 
quoted above (p. 9) as a doubtful instance, possibly but not 
necessarily (Vedic) aoristic. 

The leading and most conspicuous fact is the increasing 
use, either by substitution or by association, of the perfect 
as equivalent to the imperfect in narration. There is no 
&rd/imana-vfork in which the two tenses are not found 
together in story, although in some the perfects are sprinkled 
in very scantily, and although the telling of a whole legend with 
perfects instead of imperfects occurs either not at all or hardly 
in the (presumably) earlier texts and parts of texts. Finally, 
all barriers are broken down, and, the other values disappear- 
ing, the perfect gets the use which it maintains through the 
classical period of the language as a purely narrative tense, 
exchangeable in almost all situations with the imperfect. 
We have thought to catch glimpses here and there of 
attempts made to differentiate the two tenses instead of 
confounding them with one another as simply equivalent. 
But we have been every time disappointed, with a single 
exception — that the perfect is on the whole excluded from 
personal use ; that a quotation, even in a narrative carried on 
by perfects, is felt to call for imperfects. Even this is by 
no means an established rule ; exceptions to it are found 
in almost every treatise, from the oldest to the youngest ; 
but it is at least a distinctly prevalent usage. We have the 
more right to lay stress upon it, inasmuch as the native 
grammar sets up for the classical language a kindred dis- 
tinction, forbidding the perfect to be used in narrating such 
facts as have been witnessed by the speaker : that is to say, 
in the narration of personal experience (compare Speijer's 
Sanskrit Syntax, p. 247 ff.). How much attention is paid 
to the rule in the classical literature is another question ; so 
far as I have myself noticed, it is mainly disregarded, and 
perfect and imperfect and aorist and (most frequent of all) 
passive participle used predicatively are jumbled miscellane- 
ously together. But the existence of such a rule is a voucher 
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for the recognition by highest authority for the later lan- 
guage of that distinction which is seen growing up in the 
Brahmanas. 

One thing more is to be added, in order to complete the 
history of the Brahmana perfect : the perfect participle, 
active and middle, which in mantra has the whole range of 
senses that belong to its tense, inherits that one of the three 
which in Brahmana is not shown by the tense, and becomes 
a truly perfect participle, to be rendered by ' having done ' 
and the like. This is an extremely curious fact, and it has 
happened to escape the notice of Delbriick ( Vedic Syntax, 
p. 375 ff.), who describes the participle as simply past (although 
he translates it throughout with the auxiliary ' have '), and 
who further recognizes certain exceptions, having value as 
present, all of which I think I have proved (Am. Journ. Philol., 
Oct., 1892 ; vol. xiii., p. 293) to be misinterpreted by him. 

Examples are far from infrequent in all the Brahmanas ; 
a few may be quoted here, to illustrate the usage. Thus, 
bahur bhavaty acvena tustnvanah, ' he is multiplied who hath 
praised with the «p#[-saman] ' (PB. xi. 3. 5, and so in very 
numerous other passages in this work with tustuvana) ; indro 
'suran hatva 'karyam cakrvah amanyata, 'Indra, having slain 
the Asuras, thought himself to have done a thing that should 
not be done' (ib. xxii. 14. 2); yd vat bahu dadivan bahv Ijanb 
'gnim ntsaddyate, 'whoso, having given much and sacrificed 
much, lets his fire go out' (MS. i. 8. 6; p. 123. 18); crnvdnti 
hai 'nam agnim cikyandm, ' they hear of him as having built 
his fire-altar' (ib. iii. 1. 3; p. 4. 17); ydthd vamdth vdsu vivi- 
ddnd g&hati tadfg evd tat, ' that is as if one, having found valu- 
able treasure, hides it' (TS. i. 5. 2 3 ); cvdh-gvo 'smd ijantiya 
vdsiyo bhavati, 'from one morrow to another it goes better 
with him who has sacrificed ' (ib. ii. 5. 4 1 ) ; ydvan hi jaksusir 
vdruno 'grhndt, ' for Varuna seized on them when they had 
eaten the barley ' (QB. II. v. 2. 16); pitdram prosusam dgatam, 
'a father who arrives after having been absent on a journey' 
(ib. XII. v. 2. 8). I know of no real exceptions, although the 
cases are not all so clear and marked as these. In the later 
language this participle is almost entirely lost. 



